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VOLUNTARY FE 
WOULD HELP 
STUDENTS GET 
FINANCIAL AID 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


Student opportunities for in- 
ternships and campus involve- 
ment may increase next semes- 
ter if a voluntary fee introduced 
by the California State Student 
Association is approved. 

California State University 
Director of Public Affairs Mike 
Uhlenkamp said CSSA pre- 
sented information to the Board 
of Trustees in March about the 
benefits and justification for the 
fee, with the possibility of pro- 
posing it in May. 

ASI has to pay for its mem- 
bership dues to the CSSA every 
year out of its allotted budget, 
but would pay approximately 
$18,000 to $20,000 less, and 
have more in their budget avail- 
able for programs or grants 
because students would pay di- 
rectly to the CSSA. 

Students would have the op- 
tion of paying $2 a semester 
towards the CSSA in place of 
student government member- 
ship dues. The money donated 
by students would be used to in- 
crease internships and advocacy 
for education at the state and 
federal level. 

Sacramento State CSSA Rep- 
resentative Anthony Gibson 
said there was debate in January 
on whether to try to pass the fee 
through the state legislature or 
through the Board of Trustees. 
The organization chose the lat- 
ter, because it was more within 
the CSU’s authority. 

The CSSA is considering the 
fee because the current level 
of funding is limited. It would 
generate $900,000 a semester 
towards student activities, in- 
cluding state and federal repre- 
sentation. 

Gibson said the fee passing 
would mean better representa- 
tion for Sac State because more 
money would create opportu- 
nities for ASI to market them- 
selves and tell students what 
services they provide for them. 

The programs help each other 
since with every donation to- 
wards the CSSA, the less ASI 
has to pay for its membership 
dues. 

CSU Student Trustee Cipria- 
no Vargas said one of the gen- 
eral areas the CSSA is looking 
to invest in would be advocacy, 
which would involve send- 
ing students to Sacramento or 
Washington D.C. to speak in 
favor of education. 

“Tt allows the opportunity for 
more students to travel to these 
statewide meetings we have 
about the education system,” 
Vargas said. 

Gibson said the current Board 
of Directors have expressed an 
interest in having a government 
relations office in Washing- 
ton D.C. to work more directly 
with Pell Grants and financial 
aid that are determined at the 
national level due to the CSU’s 
large number of students. 

Students enrolled in one 
school but taking classes in oth- 


er campuses would not have to . 


pay the fee a second time. Also, 
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Criminal justice major Tim Balarie, right, volunteers to help oversee the ASI elections Tuesday morning. 


Boycotting an election 


Some students plan to remove their right to vote 


Students concerned over 
the lack of candidates in the 
Associated Students Inc. 


By Imran Majid 


11 out of the 14 positions are 
running uncontested. 
“The boycott is very real,” 


election posted signs Mon- 
day, asking their peers to boy- 
cott the election as a method 
to invalidate the results. 
According to ASI bylaws, 
at least 5 percent of the mem- 
bership body, or 1,385 stu- 
dents, must vote for an official 
election, but several students 
said it is unfair and undemo- 
cratic to submit a ballot when 


said senior sociology ma- 
jor Santos Pacheco. “It’s 
not fake. It’s a very serious 
movement. I think that ASI as 
well as the university should 
take this very, very seriously. 
There is a lot of students that 
are feeling the same way.” 
Each unopposed candidate 
must receive at least one vote 
to become officially elected, 


but if a total of 1,385 ballots 
are not submitted by the end 
of Wednesday, the results 
would be nullified and an- 
other election cycle will take 
place. 

Sophomore communica- 
tion studies major Denise 
Fernandez said she does not 


plan to vote because even if 


she disagreed with a candi- 
date’s platform, she cannot 
vote for anyone else. 

“T remember last election, 


people were out there cam- 
paigning,” Fernandez said. 
“This year, I don’t see them 
campaigning. They’re com- 
fortable and know because 
they’re uncontested, they feel 
like ‘OK I’ve got this.” 
Presidential candidate Lau- 
ren Lombardo said she spoke 
to 80 clubs and organizations 
and received nearly 40 en- 
dorsements, and feels she did 
not campaign any differently 
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MARCH OF 
DIMES DRIVES 
AWARENESS FOR 
PREMATURE 
CHILD BIRTH 


By Craig Sanders 


The death of an infant can 
send a parent into life-long 
depression, but the passing of 
Tracey Schaal’s premature son 
in the early 1990s motivates and 
inspires her efforts at March of 
Dimes every day. 

Suffering from a neural tube 
defect, the baby may have been 
saved had hospitals been aware 
of using folic acid as a deter- 
rent, but by the time the discov- 
ery was made from March of 
Dime research, it was too late. 

“It’s a very traumatic experi- 
ence that no parent should have 
to go through,” Schaal said. 

Originally created by Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt to ad- 
dress polio disease in 1938, 
March of Dimes is now a na- 
tional nonprofit organization fo- 
cused on preventing premature 
births through research, out- 
reach to those affected, advo- 
cacy for healthier policies and 
education for as many people as 
possible. 

Schaal, serving as the ex- 
ecutive director for the Greater 
Capital Division in Sacramento, 
said the cause is one that can 
resonate with anybody because 
every person either is a parent, 
somebody who plans to be a 
parent or has some sort of spe- 
cial child in their life. 

“Prematurity knows no 
bounds, Schaal said. “There 
are certain factors that raise the 
risk of a baby being born pre- 
maturely such as poor nutrition 
and lack of medical care, but it 
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Campus plans not to implement student success fees 


By Imran Majid 


While 11 out of the 23 
California State Universi- 
ties have implemented an 
academic excellence or stu- 
dent success fee, Sacramento 
State will continue to use 
existing resources to allow 
more timely graduation of 
students. 

Director of Presidential 
Communications John Ke- 
pley said discussions of im- 
plementing a fee last summer 
were nonspecific, and the 
university ultimately chose 
to continue supporting pro- 
grams, such as a new prog- 
ress-to-degree meter, under 
the Graduation Initiative to 


‘increase student success. 


“The more as a university 
can engage with students 
and help them achieve and 
succeed academically, the 
better,” Kepley said. “This 
begins from before they are 
even admitted to campus to 
when they are about to grad- 
uate.” 


Under CSU Executive Or- 
der 1054, campuses are al- 
lowed to impose student fees 
to fund improvements for the 
direct benefit of students, and 
“enhance the academic pro- 
grams, improve the availabil- 
ity of courses and facilitate 
student progress.” 

While student fees have 
been around for decades, 
CSU Director of Public Af- 
fairs Mike Uhlenkamp said 
the term student success fees 
is used to describe a fee that 
generates revenue for target 
areas that directly result in im- 
proving student success and 
completion rates 

“Every campus serves a 
different student population,” 
Uhlenkamp said. “Typically 
what happens is a campus 
identifies a need for additional 
revenue that can be used to 
bolster student success in a 
variety of ways that leads to a 
proposal for a student success 
tee.” 

Students and faculty protest- 
ed the fees in March’s Board 


OPINION: Battle of the Sexes 


ensue over strains in relationships 


PHOTO COURTESY OF CALIFORNIA FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


Students and faculty gathered to protest student success fees at last month’s Board of 
Trustees meeting in Long Beach. 


of Trustees meeting, arguing it 


does not benefit students and 


CULTURE: The Aquatic Center 
shows sailing enthusiast the ropes 


would inevitably cause failure. 


Sacramento California Fac- 
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SPORTS: Softball team is 
scoring a lot of runs 
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Students recently put up flyers around campus asking the student body to boycott the current ASI elections. 


ASI: President says organization listened 


to student opinions in shaping policy 


Continued, Ai 


despite not having an opponent. 

“I have stood by the notion that 
I do not feel comfortable taking 
office as ASI President if I have 
not personally spoken to as many 
students as possible,” Lombardo 
said. “I have been accessible and 
transparent throughout the elec- 
tion process and I have listened 
to the concerns and opinions of 
students pertaining to ASI and 
(Sacramento State) as a whole.” 

ASI Executive Director Patri- 
cia Worley said the election cycle 
is a year-round process, as the 
student government not only en- 
courages students to run but also 
hold fall and spring workshops 
where students can come in and 
learn how to submit an applica- 
tion. 

“I’m saddened students did not 
see the materials that were put 
out,” Worley said. “The informa- 
tion was put out in a variety of 


ways to the campus community 
and that did begin shortly after 
fall session began.” 

Serving as executive director 
for 13 years, Worley said the ef- 
fort has been very similar, if not 
improved, compared to previous 
elections through the utilization 
of signage, social media and 
workshops. 

Under the ASI Elections Code, 
the campaign period may not be- 
gin 30 calendar days before the 
first day of voting. 

Senior sociology major Eddie 
Triste said he is angry and con- 
cerned about the election process, 
and is frustrated ballots do not 
contain a no-confidence option 
for candidates he disagrees with. 

“Democratic would be an op- 
portunity for the majority of stu- 
dents to know they’re are elec- 
tions,” Triste said. “Not only 
have one month to challenge the 
representatives who are running 
for those positions, especially the 
ones who are uncontested.” 


With a diverse campus and 
growing membership body, ASI 
President Nielsen Gabriel said 
despite the difficulty of pleasing 
every student and capturing their 
opinions, ASI did more than an 
adequate job in serving students 
and promoting the election. 

“If you can find me one per- 
son on this university who has 
reached 30,000 students, then 
go ahead and show me and I will 
gladly step out of my office,” Ga- 
briel said. 

When California State Stu- 
dent Association President Sarah 
Couch heard of student’s resent- 
ment towards the upcoming elec- 
tion, she remembered the last 
time Sac State had an unopposed 
ASI president and how the expe- 
rience inspired her. 

Serving under President 
Miguel Cervantes, Couch said 
the Board of Directors worked 
hard to keep morale high despite 
student negativity and feedback, 
and their efforts directly resulted 


in more student candidates the 
following year. 

“These students who have 
volunteered to run for office 
want to make their campus 
better,” Couch said. “They’ve 
taken it upon themselves to put 
themselves in the spotlight and 
take on the burden of working 
in student government.” 

Fernandez said a_ boycott 
would bring awareness to the 
undemocratic process, as stu- 
dent’s voices are not being 
heard due to the lack of connec- 
tion and transparency by ASI 
and their candidate choices are 
already set. 

“If there’s only one person 
running, it’s not like I.can vote 
for anybody else,” Fernandez 
said. “I feel like I will not have 
true democratic choice on who 
to vote for.” 

Election results will be an- 


nounced at the Election Results 


Party Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Redwood Room. 
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student programs 
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ulty Association President 
Kevin Wehr said the union 
has always opposed student 
fees and any other taxation 
on students because of the 
negative impact on access to 
the CSU. 

“The name of this fee is 
downright Orwellian,” Wehr 
said. “It will not help stu- 
dents succeed. It will do the 
opposite. Students will have 
to work more, add_ shifts 
(and) add jobs in order to pay 
these fees and that detracts 
from their studies.” 

The fees, which range 
from $120 (CSU Fullerton) 
and $630 (San Jose State) 
per academic year, are used 
for specific areas depending 
on the campus, such as fac- 
ulty hiring, increased library 
hours and other services, 
such as advising and tutor- 
ing, that would benefit stu- 
dents. 

“It’s about serving the stu- 
dents that are unique to that 
campus and bolstering the 
pragmatic offerings unique 
to that campus,” Uhlenkamp 
said. 

CSU San Marcos imple- 
mented a $200 academic ex- 
cellence and student success 
fee last fall to reduce time to 
graduation, expand library 
hours and resources and pro- 
vide student academic sup- 
port. 


Margaret Lutz-Chantung, 
CSU San Marcos public in- 
formation officer, said the 
campus has already seen an 


increased average unit load 


per student due to increased 
library availability, added sec- 


tions for high-demand courses | 


and bolstered tutoring and ca- 
reer advising. 

“We recognize that a fee in- 
crease is a burden on our stu- 
dents,” Lutz-Chantung said. 
“But we also recognize that 
by not investing in student 
success, it means that student 
time to graduation would be 
reduced and there would be 
fewer resources to them.” 

Kepley said discussions of 
a potential student success fee 


at Sac State did not include the 


total cost, what areas it would 
cover or when it would be im- 
plemented. 

With ongoing projects such 
as the Dedicated to Educating, 
Graduating, and Retaining 
Educational Equity Students 
project, a CSU-funded initia- 
tive, and expanded tutoring 
and advising, the university 
will continue to emphasize 
student success with current 
resources. 

“We certainly hope the Cali- 
fornia State University contin- 
ues to fund the levels that we 
need to serve our students,” 
Kepley said. “We do a lot of 
work to make that happen. 
Questions about future fund- 
ing are directly tied to what we 
get from the state.” 





Provost looks to increase international awareness 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State’s Office of 
the Provost is in the early plan- 
ning stages of international re- 
cruitment to increase the number 
of foreign students on campus. 

Donald Taylor, associate vice 
president of Academic Programs 
and Global Engagement said 
there is a large market for in- 
ternational students in countries 
with a rapidly rising middle class 
including Brazil, China, South 
Korea, Japan and Taiwan, but 
Ivy League and major research 
universities are in competition 
with Sac State for the same pool 
of students. 

“If we are going to provide 
our students with the knowledge 
and attitude to deal with an in- 
creasingly global world, then 
we also need to recognize not all 
of our 29,000 students are go- 
ing to be able to study abroad,” 
Taylor said. “But when we bring 
students who sit in classes with 
them, share ideas with them and 
explore new ways at looking at 
things, it helps reshape their pre- 
disposition and educates them 
for a global environment.” 

Taylor said the provost is 
working to develop strategic 
pathways for recruitment of in- 
ternational students. 

The Global Critical Pathways 
Strategy will look at creating in- 
terest among students from coun- 
tries with middle classes that can 
afford to study at Sac State, but 
will also look at emerging na- 
tions that may have eligible stu- 
dents but lack money. 

As part of the strategy to reach 
students in emerging nations, 
Sac State will look to partner 
with businesses in the area to 
sponsor scholarships and grants 
for students. 

Still in the planning phase for 
this project, President Alexander 
Gonzalez has yet to announce a 
percentage goal for the increase 


of international students. 

“I’d like to see, at least over 
the next three years, an increase 
of 5 percent, if possible per 
year,” Taylor said. 

Taylor said students are still 
challenged to find open courses 
and some programs are impact- 
ed, which may lead people to 
question international student 
enrollment if classes are already 
full for California residents. 

The Sac State budget accounts 
for domestic students only, and 
international students would 
mean an extra cash flow that 
could create more class options 
for all students. 

“Having international students 
actually helps the budget situ- 
ation,” Taylor said. “It doesn’t 
take away seats from U.S. stu- 
dents, it gives the potential for 
more seats and more sections.” 

Documented studies have 
shown study abroad experiences 
have a high impact on student 
retention and graduation, Taylor 
said. 

“We are not sending enough 
students abroad as we would 
like to from this campus, and we 
want to give more students the 
opportunity to do so because of 
the high impact practice,” Taylor 
said, 

In an effort to increase interna- 
tional education awareness, Sac 
State is celebrating International 
Education Week, where students 
can experience different lan- 
guages, cultures and learn about 
traveling abroad. 

Back for its second year, In- 
ternational Education Week 
has different events and panel 
forums planned throughout the 
week, including international 
language learning tables where 


students can sit and learn a few. 


phrases in different languages. 
“Communicating with people 
in their language creates a whole 
different experience,” said For- 
eign Language Professor Kazue 
Masuyama. “Language is a very 


authentic way for people to have 
a first-hand global experience.” 

Masuyama helped organize 
International Education Week 
and helped coordinate the setup 
of language tables, including 
the nine languages offered at 
the university as well as a few 
others, including Farsi, Hmong, 
Punjabi and Arabic. 

Business administration grad- 
uate Qingrui Ye is studying 
English at the Sac State English 
Language Institute and led the 
Mandarin table Tuesday. 

Ye said learning other lan- 
guages is the best way to im- 
merse into other cultures. 

“In my opinion, language is 
a reflection of the culture,” Ye 
said. “Especially for interna- 
tional business, understanding 
the culture is very essential be- 
cause you have to respect other 
cultures.” 

Students might understand the 
concept of global education by 
consuming the media of other 
countries like news, entertain- 
ment, music, art, history or food, 
but it is not the same as expe- 
riencing a new language, Ma- 
suyama said. 

“It is surprising that United 
State students in this country do 
not experience much internation- 
al education,” Masuyama said. 
“Sometimes students graduate 
without being exposed to a for- 
eign language.” 

Global education is important 
for students because it enriches 
student experiences and allows 
them to prepare for an increas- 
ingly global world, Taylor said. 

“A lot of the places where our 
students are going to work, those 
entities are global, and they are 
competing with people who 
may indeed bring skills of inter- 
cultural and international com- 
petence,” Taylor said. “If our 
students don’t have that, they 
will be short on one of the core 
competences that is required to 
function successfully.” 
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Correction: 


The State Hornet would like to clarify a point in its April 17 issue 
regarding an article titled “Macari questioned about reappointment.” 
Cici Mattiuzzi’s lawsuit agreement included the dismissal of all related 
claims against Sacramento State, but not Emir Macari. 
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International Week kicks Monday off with a faculty panel on migration in the University 
Union Ballroom. 
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can happen to anyone.” 

In the hopes of bringing its 
mission message to a wide cul- 
ture of people, March for Dimes 
appointed Sacramento State Pres- 
ident Alexander Gonzalez as the 
2014 chair for its biggest annual 
fundraiser, March for Babies. 

Schaal said partnering with a 
college campus is an unique op- 
portunity that can be developed 
as a model for branches in other 
cities across the country. 

“The: one thing with this cause 
is that it does touch everyone at 
some point in their life,” Schaal 
said. “And raising the awareness 
with college students has been a 
really amazing thing. Typically 
when you think about having a 
child, you don’t even think about 
it happening to you.” 

For 34-year-old senior com- 
munications studies major Sean 
Johnson, being the father of a 
premature baby never crossed his 
mind. That is, until his pregnant 
wife was hit in a traffic accident. 

Driving home from a lamaze 
class at Elizabeth City, N.C. in 
2002, Johnson and his wife turned 
left at an intersection just as an- 
other vehicle was running a red 
light. 

Johnson’s wife suffered in- 
ternal bleeding from the result- 
ing collision and was instantly 
helicoptered to Norfolk Naval 
Hospital for an emergency cesar- 
ean section. The baby was pro- 
nounced stillborn upon delivery 
but was miraculously revived by 
doctors. 

“He had to fight,’ Johnson. 
“Those first two months were so 
hard.” 

Two weeks after the accident, 
the Johnsons were finally able to 
hold their son. 

Twelve years later, the boy 
is healthy and learning how to 
longboard while his father leads 
a communication studies class of 
60 people to raise funds and gath- 
er support for March of Babies. 

“It’s great when young people 


Organization garners national recognition 
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Musician Kirtland Stout plays piano in the Union Friday to help support and gather donations for March of Dimes. 


can put aside everything else they 
are doing to focus on such a great 
campaign,” Johnson said. 

In California, 1 in 9 babies are 
born prematurely which amounts 
to 50,000 babies every year and 
yet for a lot of people, Schaal says 
the only baby that matters is the 
one that happens to be their own. 

In an effort to reduce the 
amount of premature infant 
deaths, March for Dimes in Sac- 
ramento is working with legisla- 
tors to identify areas where they 
can change how newborn babies 
are monitored. 

Two years ago, the organiza- 
tion helped create a California 
legislative bill requiring a hospi- 
tal to offer a test that can identify 
congenital heart disease. It passed 
as a law in 2013 and already the 
results are positive. 

“One of the fun things for me 


was I was out meeting with a neo- 
natal intensive care unit,” Schaal 
said. “One of the nurses came up 
to me and thanked me for March 
of Dimes championing that leg- 
islation because she had already 
had two babies that had been 
saved.” 

Another focus for March of 
Dime has been stopping a recent 
trend of mothers selecting birth 
dates just for convenience. If 
parents wait for when the baby 
is supposed to be naturally de- 
livered, it dramatically reduces 
the number of babies in need of 
intensive care after birth because 
the last four weeks in the womb 
are very important in terms of 
maturation, Schaal said. 

The results from these organi- 
zational efforts has been greater 
than anticipated and are receiving 
national recognition. For the very 


first time, the state of California 
received an A grade from March 
of Dimes in 2013 for reducing the 
preterm birth rate to 9.6 percent. 

“That was a goal we had set for 
ourselves in 2025,” Schaal said. 

Valerie Turner, a senior nutri- 
tion major, has always had an 
extreme fondness for babies and 
with the help of some students, 
professors and Schaal, Turner 
founded the Sac State March for 
Babies Club. Serving as president, 
Turner has raised over $1,000 and 
brought more than 40 students to 
join her cause. 

Turner is happy the club has 
come so far to help the March of 
Dimes cause but admits she ini- 
tially never thought they would 
raise more than $100. The next 
goal is to hit $2,500 primarily 
through their big fundraising din- 
ner on April 25. 


Turner said she cannot com- 
prehend having a _ premature 
baby and would hate to be a 
mom in that situation. 

“T don’t know anyone who 
opposes babies getting healthy,” 
Turner said. “We want every 
baby to have a healthy start.” 

Schaal said the death of her 
first-born is something _ that 
drives her every single day. 

“It was an absolutely heart- 
breaking experience, but it feels 
good to know that I’m meeting 
with families whose babies have 
survived who have benefited 
from the work we have done,” 
Schaal said. “So that keeps me 
going.” 

The March for Babies event 
presented by Sutter Health is on 
April 26 and students can create 
a team, join an existing one or 
donate at marchforbabies.org 
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students in courses during win- 
ter and summer sessions are not 
required either if they are not 
paying tuition at that college or 
university. 

Freshman communication 
studies major Antonio Coffee 
said a $2 fee collectively adds 
up quickly and paying it would 
mean nothing to the average 
person, but more student op- 
portunities for internships and 
programs would be beneficial 
so there can be something for 
everyone On campus. 

“There’s still a large amount 
of people who don’t really have 
anything they’re involved with 
partially because certain things 
don’t fit their needs,” Coffee 
said. “If something new opens 
up, that might be something one 
group would be interested in.” 

Gibson said CSSA has alter- 
nate budgets depending on how 
many students opt out of paying 
for the fees by signing waivers.. 

Vargas said the funding re- 
ceived from the fee would be 
implemented by the ASI pro- 
grams on each campus at their 
discretion, giving them the 
chance to decide what the pri- 
orities are with the increased 
budget. 

“The $2 fee is something that 
will help stabilize the CSSA and 
help us be stronger advocates 
and the statewide, local and fed- 
eral level,” Vargas said. “It will 
really allow the opportunity to 
expand our advocacy within the 
organization and train new lead- 
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Are you ready for your big day? 


Spring Commencement 2014 
Friday and Saturday, May 23 and 24 


Sleep Train Arena 


The Commencement Office website is loaded 
with valuable information to help you: 


» Identify the date and time of your 
college ceremony 


» RSVP to walk in the ceremony 


» Verify your name in the 


commencement program 











» Get answers to other frequently 
asked commencement questions 


Visit csus.edu/commencement or 
scan the OR code at left 


csus.edu/commencement 
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VOICE FOUND 


“For me, it was go out and audition for people 


who are paid to hate vou, and if they like vou, then 


maybe it’ something you should share and do.” 


- Lindsey Pavao 





PuHoto Courtesy OF LINDSEY PAVAO 


Lindsey Pavao, who was coached by Christina Aguilera on “The Voice,” was a psychology major at Sacramento State before she left school and pursued a career in music. 


“The Voice” contestant, alumna discovers what it takes to make it in the music industry 


By Erika Bradley 


Local music artist, former 
Sacramento State student and 
“The Voice” contestant, Lind- 
sey Pavao, discovered what it 
takes to be in the music indus- 
try through a journey during 
and after her time on the hit 


television show. 

When auditioning for the 
second season of “The Voice” 
in Los Angeles, Pavao’s inten- 
tion was not to be on televi- 
sion. She only tried out after 
the owner of the bar she was 
working at encouraged. 

“My whole life I knew that I 
wanted to do music, but I had 


never had any sort of affirma- 
tion or ‘aha’ moment,” Pavao 
said.“For me, it was go out and 
audition for people who are 
paid to hate you, and if they 
like you, then maybe it’s some- 
thing you should share and do.” 

Culture shock is how Pavao 
described her transition from 
singing locally as a solo artist 


to singing in front of millions 
of people every week on “The 
Voice,” under the coaching of 
Christina Aguilera. 

She was eliminated in the 
semi-final round, but discov- 
ered what it took to be an artist 
at a high level. 

Pavao said she learned a 
lot of different aspects about 


the entertainment industry 
from performing and making 
eye contact with an audience 
and _ television production. 
The most prevalent thing she 
learned was promoting. 
“Being in the music industry 
has a lot to do with being an en- 
trepreneur more than being an 
artist,” Pavao said. “On a local 


level, it’s about being an artist, 
but if you want to be part of a 
bigger picture, then it’s about 
being an entrepreneur and an 
advocate for yourself.” 

Pavao said being an entre- 
preneur is pivotal on a com- 
petitive level because there are 
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Family recipes used at Thai Palace 


By Cailin Jessup 


After a lifelong career work- 
ing for American Airlines, Som 
Song never thought she would 
end up running a Thai restau- 
rant. 

Today, she is the owner and 
general manager of Thai Palace 
located at 3262 J Street, and she 
said it feels like fate. 

“This place was originally 
owned by my twin cousins 
who were using recipes that our 
family had been using for gen- 
erations in Thailand,” Song said. 
“They said they were selling it. 
[ was all ready to retire to Las 
Vegas and after only a week of 
legal things, I owned a restau- 
rant.” 

Six months ago, Song took 
ownership of the restaurant and 
enlisted the help of her culinary 
trained niece and nephew to run 
the kitchen. 

Under Song’s vision and 
background in both Thai recipes 
from her childhood and a career 
in airline craft services, the one- 
room restaurant is serving up 
flavorful dishes in generous por- 
tions. 

“The area is a very localized 
place,” Song said. “So we keep 
the prices down and serve a lot 
of food that fills you up.” 

The diverse lunch and dinner 
menu, available for both dine-in 
and takeout, has a wide variety 
of classic Thai dishes. A popular 
and sharable main course is the 
“Spicy Eggplant,” a choice of 
meat sauteed with eggplant, gar- 
lic, chili and Thai basil. There 
are also curries like “Red Cur- 
ry,” which is made from scratch 
daily with coconut milk, pureed 
chilies, bamboo shoots and 
homemade curry paste. 


Claire Phina said she visits the 
Thai Palace on a regularly for a 
particular dish. 

“I always come for the 
‘Drunken Noodles,’” Phina said. 

Song oversees nearly every 
detail that goes into the prepa- 
ration work of every dish such 
as the careful measurement and 
grinding of spices that make up 
the curry pastes, which are the 
backbone of many recipes. 

“We don’t buy processed chili 
pastes and curry pastes,” Song 
said. “Everything has to be made 
in house, to keep the homemade 
taste.” 

Thai food differs from other 
Asian cuisines in its practice of 
using bright citrus flavors and 
spices rather than heavier, saltier 
flavors found elsewhere. 

Thailands location in proxim- 
ity to other Asian nations has 
influenced the popularization of 
many types of dishes like noo- 
dles and curries, but through use 
of unique flavors like galangal 
root and kaffir leaves, Thai food 
developed its own taste. 

Other popular dishes in- 
clude the “Larb Gai,” a spicy 
chicken salad tossed with mint, 
green and red onion, chili and 
lime, and “Tom-Kha,” a rich 
coconut milk and lemongrass 
soup served with galanga and a 
choice of meat. 

“I like to think of customers 
as friends who’ve come home 
to visit,’ Song said. “I want the 
food to be comforting and the 
restaurant to feel authentic and 
inviting.” 

Customers are drawn to Thai 
Palace’s combination of homey 
food and casual atmosphere, 
marked with ornate-gold decor, 
floral carved teak wood parti- 
tions and fresh flowers on every 
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Thai Palace is a restaurant that serves Thai food which is 
located on 3262 J Street. Thai palace serves a wide variety 


of dishes. 
table. 

“The food is delicious,” said 
first-time customer Kathryn 


Seme. “I’ve had Thai Basil with 
chicken at other places, but here 
I love it. I could never find a 
Thai place in Midtown or East 
Sacramento that does it this 
well.” 

Phina said she especially likes 
how easily the shop is accessible 
from J Street. 

“It’s very localized and easy 


to get to plus it’s not usually 
too busy and that’s very relax- 
ing.” Phina said. 

Continuing her family’s culi- 
nary legacy may not have been 
Song’s initial idea for a retire- 
ment, but she is happy to keep 
serving the East Sacramento 
area for a few years more. 

“After a long career I was 
ready to do something fun,” 
she said. “Maybe it was just 
meant to be.” 


Native American organization 


promotes higher education 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Social science major De- 
serea Langley is one of many 
Native American students 
who have struggled to main- 
tain native identity after 
leaving their reservation to 
attend Sacramento State. 

She is a part of the Paiute 
Shoshone tribe from Susan- 
ville Indian Rancheria, a res- 
ervation located in Lassen 
County. 

When arriving on cam- 
pus, she struggled to balance 
education while staying con- 
nected with her tribe until 
she met others with similar 
experiences through the En- 
suring Native Indian Tradi- 
tions club at Sac State. 

“Being from a reservation 
is different,’ Langley said. 
“Sac State is bigger than 
my home town so this was a 
huge culture shock. I didn’t 
know anyone and felt alone. 

“It was hard to balance my 
life in school and in my tribe 
but [Ensuring Native Indian 
Traditions] helped me meet 
Native American students 
and faculty who I was able to 
relate with.” 

The club was created in 
2003 to promote higher edu- 
cation for Native American 
students while preserving 
and protecting the rights and 
responsibilities of their tradi- 
tions. 


Langley said aside from the 
club being-a support system, 
she joined to help her Native 
community with struggles 
such as poverty, by participat- 
ing in community services and 
fundraisers held throughout 
the year. 

Last December, members 
raised more than $2,000 by 
selling frybread to the Sac- 
ramento community and do- 
nated the funds to families in 
need through the Sacramento 
Native American Health Cen- 
ter Adopt-A-Family program. 

The club also promotes 
higher education to the Native 
American youth by holding 
student panels for high school 
students living in tribal com- 
munities. During the panels, 
club members speak about 
their transition from living on 
a reservation to their experi- 
ences in college. 

Secretary for Ensuring Na- 
tive Indian Traditions Erika 
Salinas said the event has 
helped many youth who have 
been hesitant to leave the res- 
ervations to attend college 
because they have received 
advice from other Native 
American students attend- 
ing Sac State who have gone 
through similar experiences. 

According to Sac State’s Of- 
fice of Institutional Research, 
in fall 2013 Native American 
students had one of the lowest 
enrollment rates by represent- 
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PuHoto Courtesy OF LINDSEY PAvVAO 


-Pavao i is currently working on a new indie rock album and has recently released a single called “Cinnamon.” 
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- bal level, musicians can focus 
“More on being an artist for a 
“smaller crowd. . 

; . -After returning home to Sac- 
-“tTamento from 
»Pavao said she experienced 
, culture shock again when she 
*yealized the number of fans 
“had grown. 


“The Voice,” 


a 


--+Local filmmaker Jim Bai- 
~Jey started filming several of 
Pavao’s performances, includ- 
“dng one at the Dive Bar on K 


Street, shortly after her return 
from Los Angeles. 

“There were several very 
enthusiastic fans three to four 
feet away yelling and cheer- 
ing through each song as if 
they were at an arena concert 
instead of a small intimate 
venue,” Bailey said. “While 


Lindsey didn’t falter in her per- 
formance, I imagine it could 
be disconcerting at times [with 
people that loud and close to 
her].” 

Pavao works for Entercom 
radio where she handles the so- 
cial media, analization of data, 
contributes ideas to songs that 
could potentially be played on 
the radio and helps with the 
planning of some promotional 
events for the Sacramento sta- 
tion Radio 94.7. 

“It’s kind of like “The 
Voice,” just learning a differ- 
ent angle of music,” Pavao 
said. “It’s a lot more of the 
business end of things. We’re 
not writing songs here, but 
I’m learning a lot about what 
makes a song accessible [and] 
relatable to a lot of people.” 

Patrick Cooper, program di- 
rector for Radio 94.7, reached 
out to Pavao after her time 


on the show and thought she 
would be a good addition to 
the Entercom company. 

“I think she represents in- 
tegrity of music,” Cooper 
said. “She brings an artistry 
that gives credibility to music 
discovery and the fact that we 
are a local radio station and we 
have roots in the music side of 
things, she can expand our ho- 
rizons musically.” 

Pavao is working on an in- 
die rock album, which will be 
released soon, and her first sin- 
gle, “Cinnamon,” was recently 
released and can be listened to 
at Lindseyapavao.bandcamp. 
com. 

Her next performance is 
May 30, where she will be 
opening for the six piece indie 
band, Life in 24 Frames, who 
will perform a Radiohead trib- 
ute show. 

“Lindsey’s well known for 
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taking a cover song and mak- 
ing it uniquely her own,” Bai- 
ley said. “She’s also a very 
good songwriter in her own 
right. For the most part, these 
cover songs, overall, are qui- 
eter and more introspective 
songs and she has a way of 
drawing the audience’s atten- 
tion with the words.” 

Pavao said she enjoys the 
work she is involved in at 
Entercom and looks forward 
to working with Life in 24 
Frames. She said she still en- 
joys performing and playing 
music and is seeing where 
things take her as an artist. 

“If you want to be an artist 
or be in the music industry, 
it’s going to be a longer road 
than a lot of other things,” 
Pavao said. 
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ing only 0.1 percent of the 
entire student body. Native 
American professors made 
up 1.1 percent of the Univer- 
sity’s faculty. 

Salinas said education is 
not common among Native 
Americans because the lack 
of trust in the schooling sys- 
tems. 

“In the past, schooling 
systems were a direct assault 
on the Native American cul- 
ture,” Salinas said. “Courses 
offered in these schools were 
like cleaning, housework, 
church, agricultural activi- 
ties, nothing like it is today. 
Our children were beaten for 
speaking their languages or 
practicing traditional cul- 
ture. Many of them had their 
hair cut off, raped, and strug- 
gled to have connections to 


their family.” 
To help keep their Native 
traditions alive, members 


of the club are working on 
preserving and revitalizing 
languages. They create tra- 
ditional necklaces and attend 
pow-wows, which are com- 
munity events where differ- 
ent tribes come together to 
dance. 

Members also attend tradi- 
tional ceremonies, but not al- 
ways together because they 
are from different tribes, in- 
cluding Comanche, Yurok, 
Paiute, Wintu, Miwok, Na- 
vajo and Wailaki. 

“It is important to keep 
tradition alive so that our 
young people know the 
traditions of our people,” 
Langley said. “It also allows 


families to come together and 
generations to have contact 
with one another. It provides 
stability and keeps our people 
alive.” 
There 


American faculty on campus 


are many Native 
who have been participating 
with ENIT and have been able 
to advise and connect with 
Native students. 

Studies 


Director Brian Baker has been 


Native American 


collaborating with members 
of ENIT to host the annual Na- 
tive American Culture Week 
in March, which educates Sae 
State students about the Na- 
tive American culture and is- 
sues. 

This year’s culture week 
covered topics like The Indian 
Child Welfare Act of 1978 and 
federal recognition of Wil- 
ton Rancheria because many 
tribes are not recognized by 
the government and_ ,there- 
fore, do not receive the same 
health care benefits and cul- 
tural revitalization. 

“I decided to participate 
with ENIT to help students 
going through what I went 
through as a Native American 
»’ Baker 


said. “This club has given Na- 


undergraduate student 


tive American students a sense 
of group unity where mem- 
bers have the same kind of 
principles, culture, values and 


identities.” 
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Student government is an im- 
portant part of the college expe- 
rience. Whether it’s holding a 
position, or voting for who best 
represents what the students need, 
campus politics affect all of us 
and there’s no reason why major- 
ity of students can’t at least vote. 

Last year’s Associated Students 
Inc. had the largest voter turnout 
in nine years, when 3,780 stu- 
dents came out to vote. This year, 
ASI has reached perhaps it’s low- 
est point, with almost every can- 


didate running unopposed. 

According to the list of can- 
didates on the ASI website, only 
two out of fifteen positions open 
for the 2014 elections have more 
than one candidate running. Those 
positions include the Director of 
Social Sciences and Director of 
Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence. 

It’s incredibly alarming that 
students at a University, located 
in the State Capital, would show 
such miniscule interest in their 
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ASI votes see dramatic decrease from last years results 


student government. We have to 
wonder why 13 positions are go- 
ing unopposed and whether it’s an 
issue within ASI or our student 
body. 

ASI undoubtedly puts on events 
on campus, but how involved are 
they getting students? One of the 
biggest complaints many of us 
hear among students, is they don’t 
feel like Sacramento State has a 
very big sense of community. 

If students don’t feel connect- 
ed, they’ll be less likely to care 


about student politics. 

The other strange thing about 
this drastic drop in ASI participa- 
tion, is that upper division govern- 
ment students are highly encour- 
aged by their professors to run for 
any elected positions available on 
campus, especially ASI. 

You would think out of all ma- 
jors, government students would 
be competing against each other 
left and right for student govern- 
ment positions. The reality, how- 
ever, is they aren’t. They’re in- 


formed in every class that it’s not 
only good practice, but they re- 
ceive a scholarship check as well. 
It seems, though, that many are 
just ignoring the advice or simply 
choosing not to get involved. 

It makes no sense how we can 
go from the highest voter turnout 
in nine years, to this — an oppo- 
nent-less campaign. How rivet- 
ing. 

Those who hold positions 
within ASI, have access to the 
necessary resources to reach out 


to students, and get them more in- 
volved with students within their 
college, as well as others, but 
clearly they could be doing more. 

We as a student body need to 
bridge the gaps between us and 
create our own sense of commu- 
nity. Only when the students care 
about the well-being of the cam- 
pus as whole, will people be more 
interested in and inclined to run 
for student government jobs. We 
deserve a powerful ASI with a big 
voice on campus. 
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Men and women debate the physical 
and emotional strain on relationships 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


Emotional satisfaction is 
different for men and women 
in long-term relationships be- 
cause women need a good con- 
versation and men need sex. 

In a study 
published in 
the personal- 
ity and social 
psychology 
bulletin, re- 
searchers 


said, “Men 
report put- 
ting more 


effort into sexually satisfying 
their partners and tend to fo- 
cus more on the sexual aspects 
of the relationship, whereas 
women are more focused on 
the emotional aspects of the 
relationship.” 

After hours of school, life 
tasks and work, every woman 
searches out a time to sit down, 
relax and talk about life. This 
task usually falls on their sig- 
nificant others when it should 
be shared with other women in 
their life, because women are 
different from men and are too 
talkative. 

“For many women, emo- 
tional satisfaction from sex is 
better if there is also a conver- 
sation component in the rela- 
tionship,” said communication 
studies professor Alexis Da- 
vidson. “However, sometimes 
women talk too much, as if the 
men are their girlfriends with 
the same need and interest in 
all the little details.” 

According to a study con- 
ducted by Linda Waite and 
Kara Joyner in 2001,“for both 
men and women, time hori- 
zon and sexual exclusivity are 
more strongly tied to emotion- 
al satisfaction than they are to 
physical pleasure from sex, but 
sexual behavior has the same 
impact on emotional satisfac- 
tion as it does on physical plea- 
sure.” 

The longer you are with 
someone and how exclusive 
you are in a relationship makes 
you feel more emotionally sat- 
isfied than physical pleasure. 
Flirting and kissing can make 
you feel emotionally satisfied. 

“Even though the honey- 
moon stage was over a long 
time ago, we’ve grown and 
matured significantly,” said 
married alumna Erin Mincks. 


“The longer people are to- 
gether, the more tough times 
they’ll go through, which tends 
to bring them closer.” 

After spending time doing 
the same tasks, men usually 
seek out the computer to play a 
video game or watch a sporting 
event on TV. In the end, most 
men seek out sexual interac- 
tions to feel close to their sig- 
nificant other, not an afternoon 
talking about life. 

“Men tend to talk about 
ideas, events, work, sports, 
and so on,” Davidson said. 
“Research [Adler and Proctor, 
Looking Out, Looking In, p. 
280] shows that women gener- 
ally need these conversations, 
whereas men enjoy them with- 
out feeling a strong need,” 

A man’s emotional satisfac- 
tion can be obtained through 
sex. Senior economics major 
Joaquin Iniguez, it should be 
obtained through “great sex,” 
implying not just any sex will 
do. 

This dichotomy between 
men and women is the reason 
they get into fights. When your 
woman says, “you do not lis- 
ten to me,” and when your man 
says, “hey lets have sex to- 
night,” these are both outcries 
for emotional satisfaction. 

We are all individuals with 
different wants, needs and de- 
sires, but when emotional sat- 
isfaction is desired and not ob- 
tained, the outcome in the end 
is often a fight. 

“Females like to be desired 
and want to feel equal. Many 
guys can be selfish and worry 
about themselves so it’s im- 
portant for us girls to verbalize 
what we want, before we start 
to resent the whole sex thing as 
a whole. It can go from enjoy- 
able to ‘it’s all about you, isn’t 
it?’ real quick,” said Mincks. 

Men and women enter rela- 
tionships because they enjoy 
the other person. Longevity of 
a relationship takes work and 
over time it evolves, so main- 
taining emotional satisfaction 
for both individuals will main- 
tain and strengthen a relation- 
ship for the long run. 





Women are just as lustful as 
men are, but they are more co- 
vert about it with subtle body 
language and ways they dress 
on a date night. 


Although 
sports,  in- 
timate mo- 
ments and 


television 
can get men 
through the 
day, people 
fail to real- 
ize that men, after spending 
extended lengths of time with 
their lover, tend to become 
emotionally softer and less 
hard-headed. 

Friends of mine will start 
watching movies like “Bur- 
lesque” or “A Walk to Re- 
member” to willingly please 
their woman. One minute, you 
are celebrating Taco Tuesday 
with your bro and the next, he 
spends the big bucks taking her 
to Maggiano’s after spending 
the day at her family’s house. 

You are probably assuming 
the guy is just looking to get 
his needs satisfied, and while 
it may be true, there is also a 
chance the girl has similar in- 
tentions. 

Especially with long-term 
relationships, one has to under- 
stand that sex is a mutual act, 
enjoyed by both participants. 
Sure, the guy is more open 
about it, but women can be 
suggestive about their desires 
too. 

| remember reading sex tips 
in a Cosmopolitan magazine at 
one point in high school, and to 
my dismay, found some shock- 
ing pointers for women, made 
by women, to try in bed. I used 
to think I had obscene demands 
until I found out a girl who 
read Cosmo would try to tickle 
my feet with their breasts. 

We can agree that couples 
have different ways of com- 
municating, but they all share 
one similar connection. If 
for one minute we can forget 
the stereotypes of men being 


horndogs and women be- 
ing needy, then one can see 
clearly that everyone likes 
sex — not just guys. So there 
is no point in looking down 
upon requests a man makes 
to his woman and vice-versa. 

A Huffington Post article 
by Nina Bahadur said that 
previous research has found 
people with higher sexual de- 
sires are generally more sat- 
isfied with their relationship, 
proving sex drives should be 
acknowledged by both sides 
instead of demonizing men 
for being open about what 
they want. 

Alexander Vargas and Jac- 
lyn Franco, sweethearts since 
2013 and freshman psychol- 
ogy majors, both feel that sex 
is not the only thing keeping 
their relationship going. 

“It happens, but it’s not to- 
tally important to us,” Vargas 
said. “If we weren’t having 
sex, I’d still be with her. Hon- 
estly, I just feel better around 
her. She’s one of those peo- 
ple who understands me.” 

Franco said Vargas gives 
her the attention she needs, 
without sex being the prem- 
ise for their day-to-day lives. 

Vargas said he knew the re- 
lationship was more than just 
lust when they were laying 
in bed one time talking for 
hours before going to sleep, 
sans Sex. 

“Relationships work when 
you want to build some- 
thing better,” Vargas said. 
“If you’re in it for just sex, 
you're not going to be in a 
long-term relationship.” 

Sex is good — no lie 
there. But people should un- 
derstand both partners are 
allowed to openly make of- 
fers. And a man will go great 
lengths for his woman as he 
tumbles erratically in love. 


Female community 
deals with competitive 
friendships more often 


By Beth Jones 


Every female has those friends 
that in front of their face we wish 
them well, congratulate them on 
their accomplishments and give 
them all the advice or help we 
can, but secretly we know they 
are Our competition in life. 

This frenemy relationship is 
not necessarily based on hate or 
animosity, but stems from the 
examples of female relation- 
ships that are set up in the me- 
dia. The positive relationships 
between females, while difficult 
to construct, are vital to maintain 
because they mold who females 
are as people. 

Peer Health Educator, Jessica 
Heskin said that women are con- 
ditioned by society to compete 
with one another for a variety 
of reasons. Heskin also said that 
women need to have relation- 
ships that build them up. 

“I think it’s important, espe- 
cially in college, for women to 
seek out supportive relationships 
with each other. Female friend- 
ships are an amazing source of 
support and strength during a 
female’s life. If a woman is not 
being supported by her female 
friend, then she should seek an- 
other friend,” Heskin said. 

But seeking other females 
friends, when you have been 
scorned previously by females 
can seem like a daunting task. 
It means someone has to put 
themselves out there again and 
be subject to possible criticism 
in order to find those friendships 
that will propel them higher in 
life. Females are more likely to 
shut down and focus on their 
own self preservation after being 
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let down, even just once. 

Government major junior Jes- 
sica Sydney said that the female 
relationships she has seen are ones 
of competition not alliance. 

“We tend to look at other wom- 
en as the enemy instead of going 
to them for help and advice,” Syd- 
ney said. 

But these frenemy relationships 
do not just stem from females 
themselves but the types of role 
model relationships women see on 
television. If females do not have 
in person examples of how to act 
around or communicate with other 
females, then they will turn to the 
next best thing, television, or the 
media in general. 

“In teen movies or chick flicks 
for the most part girls are compet- 
ing against each other for the hot 
guy or the best job. Even when 
you see women working together 
it is usually to bring someone else 
(usually another girl) down,” Syd- 
ney said. 

And honestly, minus the mov- 
ies John Tucker Must Die and 
Sisterhood of the Traveling Pants, 
very few other movies put posi- 
tive female relationships front and 
center. It could be that the demo- 
graphic for these movies is too 
small to make a substantial profit. 

But whatever the excuse, this 
needs to change. 

Women need to work side by 
side with one another, stop putting 
one another down, and try bring- 
ing other females up for a change. 
Especially college age women, we 
are examples for younger female 
cousins, siblings and friends. If 
we do not want them picked on 
as their older sibling we need to 
stop picking on each other. End of 
story. 
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Men’s basketball signs four players for 2014-15 | SOFTBALL 


By Ryan Kuhn 


Sacramento State men’s basketball 
received four new players for its 2014- 
15 roster that looks to improve on the 
success it made last season. 

Mason Stuteville, Jiday Ugbaja, 
James Herrick and Marcus Graves all 
signed their of intent to play basketball 
at Sac State. 

The four players will join incoming 
freshman Justin Strings who signed 
earlier this year. 

Mason Stuteville is a 5-foot-10 for- 
ward, the younger brother of freshman 
center Eric Stuteville and a local prod- 


uct of Casa Roble High School in Or- 
angevale. 

Last season he averaged 16.5 points, 
9.8 rebounds and shot 55 percent from 
the field. , 

Joining Mason in the front court is 
James Herrick from Douglas High 
School in Minden, Nev. As a three-year 
varsity player, Herrick finished with 12 
double-doubles his senior season. 

Ugbaja comes to Sac State from 
Archbishop Riordan High School in 
San Francisco where the point guard 
quickly jumped to the varsity level dur- 
ing his senior season. 

At Riordan, he was named team cap- 
tain his senior season. 


“Jiday is an athletic guard with power 
and explosiveness,” said Hornets’ head 
coach Brian Katz. “He fits the mould of 
what we look for in our perimeter play- 
ers.” 

By the end of the season he scored 
more than 20 points on 15 occasions 
and set the school record for with 80 
3-point shots made. 

Joining Ugbaja in the backcourt is 
Marcus Graves who Katz describes as 
a player similar to junior point guard 
Dylan Garrity. 

“He is a shooter that can drive,” Katz 
said. “Marcus’ eyes are always up in 
the open court and in the on-ball, and 
he has a very good feel and understand- 


ing for the game of basketball.” 

During high school at Westview in 
San Diego, he led his team to the CIF 
San Diego Section quarterfinals, scor- 
ing 17.6 points and 5.6 rebounds in 29 
games his senior season. 

Although Graves attended three dif- 
ferent high schools in three years be- 
cause of his father being a coach in the 
NFL, Westview head coach Kyle Smith 
said he is the ultimate team player and 
just wants to make his teammates bet- 
ter. 

The Hornets finished the 2013-14 
season 14-16 and return nine players in 
2014-15. 





OFFENSE LEADS 
SOFTBALL TEAM 


By Clifton Jones 


Sacramento State softball hitting coach 
Danielle Kaminaka helped the Hornets hit 
their way into a Big Sky Conference race for 
first place, and a right to host the conference 


tournament. 


Sophomore first baseman Sasha Margulies 
said the new approach is one of the best drills 


they have done all season. 


contact and where the zone is.” 


In her first season, she has revolutionized 


the hitting to being a threat for every pitcher 


in conference. 


Last season, offensively, the Hornets were 
no where on the same level as this season’s 


squad. 


In 40 games this season, Sac State is hit- 
ting .289 with nine home runs, 55 doubles, 
10 triples and 136 RBIs. Compared to last _ 


season in 45 games the team 
hit .269, with 14 home runs, 
52 doubles, 10 triples and 
131 RBIs. 

The improved hitting has 
given the pitchers less of a 
load to carry every time they 
walk to the circle. 

Junior pitcher Caitlin 
Brooks said it is nice to have 
the support of her offense 
behind her when she is out 
there. 

“It definitely helps me re- 
lax when I can go out there 
to pitch and not be afraid 
of making mistakes with a 
pitch,” Brooks said. 





Courtesy OF Bos SOLoRIO 


Danielle Kaminaka is in 
her first year as hitting 
coach for Sac State. 


now. 


the plate. 


minaka said. 


ference, 


RBIs. 


RBIs. 


“It is really beneficial for us,” Margulies 
said. “She puts everything in perspective in 
how we are to swing the bat to find the best 


However, the season did not start with suc- 
cess in the hitting department. Sac State was 
hitting a mere .248 with 32 doubles, seven 
triples and two home runs. The Hornets were 
swinging at three times as many pitches back 
then that they probably would not swing at 


In the first 25 games of the season, it was 
more of adjustment phase at 


“It was a balancing act of 
focusing on the strengths and 
weaknesses and waiting for 
the perfect pitch, which is 
why as a team we were strug- 
gling with our hitting.” Ka- 


Ever since the start of con- 
the Hornets have 
been on a tear hitting .348 
with seven home runs, 21 
doubles, three triples and 69 
Margulies is second 
on the team in batting with 
a .428, four doubles and 11 





Since being hired this past 
fall, Kaminaka said that it 


was a goal to have her hitters hit more for 


average than power. 


In the fall, Kaminaka had Hornet batters 
hitting off a tee for the majority of the offsea- 


Kaminaka said Margulies 
is ahead most of the team be- 

cause of her mental approach to hitting. 
“If she gets a piece of the ball the first 
time, you will see her get more of the ball 
the second time and so on until she makes 


son workouts to see where the best contact 


zone was for each hitter. 
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First baseman Sasha Margulies stands ready at the plate. 


PICKS UP 
ANOTHER 
RECRUIT 


By Clifton Jones 


Sacramento State softball 
head coach Lori Perez an- 
nounced on April 16, a fourth 
player will join the Hornets 
for the 2015 season. 

Pleasant Grove High 
school senior pitcher Celina 
Mathias will join her team- 
mate shortstop Marissa Ma- 
ligad, after signing her letter 
of intent to play at Sac State 

Mathias will also accom- 
pany two other players that 
signed in early November 
to become the new members 
of Sac State, including third 
baseman Cassidy Martin and 
second baseman Zamari Hin- 
ton. 

All four members of Sac 
State’s 2015 roster are team- 
mates for the Lady Magic of 
Elk Grove travel ball team in 
the Amatuer Softball Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Perez will most likely fill 
the spot in which Hornets 
senior pitcher Taylor Stroud 
will leave after this season. 

“She has some pretty bit 
shoes to fill when Taylor 
leaves,” Perez said. “She has 
a lot of the same qualities and 
characteristics that Taylor 
has as well.” 

But Perez added that Math- 
las, may not immediately as- 
sume the role that Stroud had 
because there is two other 
upper class pitchers next sea- 
son in Jennifer Hartman and 
Kaitlyn Yerby. 

During her senior year of 
high school, Mathias has 
gone 8-4 with a 1.45 ERA for 
the Eagles. In 82.1 innings 
pitched, she has struck out 
88 opponents, which leads 
all pitchers in the Delta River 
League. 

Mathias was a first-team 
all-league selection last sea- 
son as a junior, along with 
Maligad, she helped her team 
to a 22-11 and league best 
8-2. As a junior, she struck 
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Defense proves baseball 
worthy of recent success 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Pitching and hitting wins 
games, but defense wins cham- 
pionships and Sacramento 
State’s defense has helped the 
team to first place in the West- 
ern Athletic Conference. 

Players like Sac State out- 
fielders, senior David Del 
Grande and sophomore Na- 


than Lukes, along with junior 
shortstop Scotty Burcham have 
made highlight reel plays all 
season. 

Defense is very important for 
the Hornets as they have only 
given up 40 errors this season. 
It is the third fewest errors 
made in the WAC. 

Lately, the team has been 
showing off its glove and base- 
ball technique as the defense is 
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Nathan Lukes flies out in the bottom of the second 
inning against Utah Valley on Thursday. 


not just consisting of getting 
outs, but making plays. 

In the seventh inning against 
Utah Valley University on Fri- 
day, Lukes made a throw from 
the outfield wall that held the 
runner from turning a single 
into a double. 

It was a line drive that never 
touched the ground. 

“T just try and keep the arm 
healthy,” he said. 

Lukes has started every game 
this season and has made many 
throws like that. He has a .988 
fielding percentage and has 
made four outfield assists this 
season. In 2013, Lukes led all 
Hornet outfielders with seven 
assists. 

“He’s been fun to watch, the 
play he made out in right field, 
you know, stopped the guy from 
going to second base and who 
knows, we might still be play- 
ing,” said Sac State head coach 
Reggie Christiansen. “That’s an 
exciting play and good for us.” 

Last season, the Hornets 
ranked 10th in the NCAA Div. I 
in fielding percentage. In 2014, 


the team has compiled a .974 


team fielding percentage which 
as of Sunday, is good for 40 in 
the NCAA. 

Pitchers are usually the most 
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Legendary sports agent visits 
public relations department 


By Josh Leeper 


Super agent Leigh Steinberg 
came to the Sacramento State 
campus Apr. 16 to talk to a group 
of Public Relations students and 
to promote his new book, “The 
Agent.” 

At his peak, Steinberg was the 
most successful agent in sports. 
Over his 40-year career, he has 
made $2 billion for clients such 
as Steve Young and Troy Aik- 
man, and was the inspiration for 
the film “Jerry Maguire,” and the 
HBO original series “Arli$$.” 

The book describes his rise 
to fame as a super agent and his 
struggles with alcoholism, but 
also talks about how he set out 
to change people’s lives. 

“Over 120 of the athletes 
we’ve worked with have estab- 
lished scholarship funds at their 
high schools,” Steinberg said. 
“It’s a way for them to go back 
and retrace their roots.” 

Giving back has always been 
an important part of Steinberg’s 
business. Over the course of his 
career, he has raised over $600 
million for charities and has fo- 
cused on athletes giving back to 
their communities. 

“Eric Karros, Drew Bledsoe 
and a number of former profes- 
sional athletes have endowed a 
full scholarship fund at their re- 
spective universities,” Steinberg 
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Sports agent Leigh Steinberg speaks to a crowd of mostly 
students in a writing for public information class on April 16. 


said. 

Steinberg lectured to students 
about the keys to being success- 
ful, not only in public relations, 
but in any profession. 

“When I meet young people 
who want to work for me, I tell 
them that only the best, brightest 
and hardest working individuals 
make it,” Steinberg said. “You 
have to be spectacular in this 
profession.” 

He also spoke about his expe- 
riences. In addition to being one 
of the top sports agents in the 
world who has represented the 
biggest and brightest sports stars, 
Steinberg also worked with sev- 
eral movie stars to prepare them 


for leading roles in sports mov- 
ies. 

“T worked with Al Pacino for 
‘Any Given Sunday,’” Steinberg 
said. “He knew a lot about box- 
ing, but not much about foot- 
ball.” 

The event was coordinated by 
the Public Relations Student So- 
ciety of America on campus in 
conjunction with public relations 
professor Timothy Howard. The 
effort, lead by communications 
major Victor Escutia was able to 
get Steinberg on campus on short 
notice. 

“I talked to my brother Diego 
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Junior gymnast goes 4-for-4 to end season at nationals 


By Satchi Hover 


Junior gymnast Kalliah McCartney became 
the first ever gymnast to represent Sacramento 
State on a national level at the NCAA Champi- 
onships, Friday afternoon in Birmingham, Ala. 

After placing sixth in the all-around at 
the Seattle Regional on April 5, McCartney 
clinched her spot as the solo Hornet going to 
NCAA Championships. 

McCartney would compete in the all-around 
again on Friday, placing ninth of 20 with a 
score of 38.950. 
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vocal about the team’s defense, and freshman 
starting pitcher Sam Long has praised the 
way the team has played in the field. 

“It’s a lot easier to pitch with defense like 
that,” Long said. “I couldn’t be happier with 
that.” 

Helping out the pitchers this season has 
been left fielder Kyle Moses. He has robbed 
two home runs this season, both helping se- 
cure Hornet victories. | 

“You know people, whenever they play 
outfield, they want the opportunity to rob a 
home run and the ball just kinda found the 
upper part of the fence and I was lucky to 
grab them,” Moses said. “No, I’ve never done 
it, that’s kind of a once in a lifetime thing.” 

As Sac State takes control of the Western 
Athletic Conference, it will need to continue 
to ride its defense in order to make the NCAA 
tournament for the first time in school history. 


McCartney started on floor and put up a 
score of 9.825, but that was only good enough 
for a 28th-place tie. 

Vault, bars and beam followed, with: McCart- 
ney finishing with respective scores of 9.750, 
9.700 and 9.675 to round out her afternoon. 

Sac State head coach Kim Hughes said 
he was proud of McCartney for making it to 
nationals, citing her perserverence throughout 
the season. 

“T think she did an outstanding job of repre- 
senting herself and the school,” Hughes said. 
“This was a tough season for her. She started 
out with a shoulder injury which kind of lim- 


BASEBALL: Less stress for pitching 
staff with strong defense behind them 


ited her movement, but she got it all together at 
regionals.” 

After the beam event, in which McCartney 
had a slight wobble on the finish, Hughes could 
tell that McCartney was not pleased with her 
score. 

“She was disappointed because beam was 
her last event, and she had gotten an excep- 
tional score at regionals,” Hughes said. “I think 
she showed the look of disappointment because 
beam is her most consistent event.” 

She was 0.6 behind Michigan’s Joanna 
Sampson, who finished the competition at the 
top of the leaderboard with a score of 39.550. 


tions. 
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full contact with the ball,” Ka- 
minaka said. “Her ability to take 
her swing and tweak it more and 
more until she gets a hold of a 
pitch is really nice to see.” 

said Margulies 
just shows what the hitters have 
been able to do in game situa- 


Kaminaka 


The competition capped off a successful 
season for McCartney in which she was the 
Mountain Pacific Sports Federation champion 
on vault and was a key reason in Sac State’s 
MPSF title run. 

Hughes said he was very pleased with the 
way McCartney finished her season, especially 
with her performance at nationals. 

“She performed against the highest level 
of collegiate gymnasts, and she performed 
without being overly nervous or pumped up,” 
Hughes said. “I was really proud of her for 
doing that. Overall, she was happy and excited 
with her performance.” 





SOFTBALL: Batters 


improve numbers 
from 2013 season 


first base for speed, but this year 
she is focusing on being the 
more traditional hitter as well. 

Since adding the conventional 
swing Clark has become a triple 
threat for her team. 

“Nikki has worked hard really 
hard with her hitting the last few 
weeks, she has brought back the 
slap hit,” Kaminaka said. “Hav- 
ing both in her arsenal, she is re- 
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It is not only the conventional 
hitters that are using what Ka- 
minaka as brought to the team, 
but the slap hitters too. 

Junior outfielder Nicole Clark 
has been a slap hitter all of her 
career, primarily left handed 
batters because it is easier to 


ally useful for us in the nine spot 
to help us get things going in an 
inning.” | 

With the help of Kaminaka, © 
Sac State has its sights set on 
hosting its first Big Sky Confer- 
ence tournament since joining : 
the conference last season. 


Brandon Hunley tags out University of Utah’s Cory Hunt at second base. transfer niomentim . towards 
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Tennis starts fresh after snapping 


record-long Division 


By Patricia Carpenter 


At the beginning of the season, not 
many would have predicted that the 
Sacramento State women’s tennis team 
would finish third place in conference, 
let alone drop three matches to Big Sky 
teams. 

The program boasted accolades of 112 
consecutive Big Sky Conference wins 
and 12 conference titles, which is said to 
be the longest streak in NCAA Div. I ten- 
nis history. 

This historic accomplishment came to 
an. end on April 11 when the University 
of Montana was able to pull out a victory 
over the Hornets at 4-3. Sac State wom- 
en’s tennis received its first loss since 
2001. 

The women proceeded to drop their fi- 
nal two conference matches on the road 
to Montana State and Northern Arizona, 
leaving them with a 7-3 Big Sky record. 

Head coach Dima Hrynashka said the 
women are hoping to move past those 
conference losses and are determined to 
keep their NCAA appearance streak alive. 

“The girls are practicing well and are 
trying to stay positive,” Hrynashka said. 
“They’re prepared to show their best ten- 
nis.” 

The Hornets cruised by conference op- 
ponents this season until injuries to start- 
ing players Katharina Knoebl, Jennifer 
Nguyen and Alina Soltanici plagued the 
team. 

No. 1 singles player Nguyen has been 
shut down for the rest of the year after 
sustaining an injury against UT Arling- 
ton on March 18. The sophomore tore her 
meniscus and two ligaments in her right 
knee. 

Nguyen did have surgery to repair her 
injuries and will be able to practice in the 
fall, but will not be able to compete in a 


* match until January. 


Knoebl, the senior captain, has been 
battling inflammation throughout - her 
right arm and has been out of the lineup 
since April 6. The senior is waiting on test 
results to confirm if she will be capable of 
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Andie Mouzes serves the ball against 
Saint Mary’s on April 6. 


playing on Friday. 

“(Knoebl) has practiced a little bit and 
I hope she will be able to play (in the 
tournament),” Hrynashka said. “She feels 
much better and she makes a big differ- 
ence in our lineup.” 

Soltanici has sat out of competition 
after spraining her ankle in her singles 
match against Montana. The freshman 
took over the No. | singles position after 
Nguyen went down and has combined a 
3-3 thus far. 

Soltanici re-aggravated her ankle in the 
match against Northern Arizona and has 
been placed on rest until the conference 
championship. 

Director of Sac State tennis Bill Camp- 
bell said Soltanici will be able to contend 
in the upcoming match, citing she has had 
enough time to recover from the injury. 

“I think there is a good chance that 
we are going have everybody (except 


win streak 


Nguyen), Campbell said. “They’ve had 
a great attitude all year and they’ve had a 
lot of hardships with the injuries.” 

The women said they felt disappointed 
about breaking their streak, but are de- 
termined to start a new one starting with 
Northern Colorado in the Big Sky Cham- 
pionship quarterfinal April 25. 

“T feel really confident (about the tour- 
nament), but it’s going to be tough with- 
out Jennifer,’ said sophomore Olivia 
Boija. “If everyone is fine except Jennifer 


_then we can beat (Northern Colorado).” 


Boija has been lucky to avoid injury 
this year and has appeared in every match 
for the Hornets in singles No. 3-6 with a 
13-7 record. 

“The harder you fall the higher you 
bounce (back),” Boija said in regards to 
breaking the streak. “It is important to 
win a tournament and I really want to win 
so we can keep our NCAA tournament 
appearance streak (going).” 

The already youthful squad is poten- 
tially looking to three of its freshmen to 
replace injured starters if necessary to 
compete at the quarterfinals. 

Deimante Bulatovaite, Emily McColl 
and Andie Mouzes have taken over the 
singles No.5-6 and have rotated starts 
in the remainder of their matches this 
spring. The freshman combined have col- 
lected an overall 8-11 singles record in 
those positions. 

Hrynashka said the finalized Hornets 
squad heading into their first match will 
include seniors Sophie Lohscheidt and 
Knoebl, sophomores Boija and Daria 
Savchenko and freshmen Bulatovaite and 
Soltanici. The alternates will include Mc- 
Coll and Mouzes. 

“T think we are a tough team (to face) 
in our conference,” Hrynashka said. “It 
doesn’t matter if we lost some matches.” 

He said the women are practicing extra 
hard and thinks the pressure of preserving 
the streak is off of their shoulders. 

The Hornets will be hosting the cham- 
pionship at Gold River Racquet Club 
April 25-27. Sac State (9-16, 7-3) will be 
seeking its 13th Big Sky Conference title. 
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in sports publicity 
field spark interest 
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who interns for Leigh and asked 
if he was interested in speaking 
on our campus,” Escutia said. 
“Two weeks later, he was here 
and talking to our students.” 

PRSSA is a national public 
relations organization based out 
of New York City. The Sac State 
chapter was founded by How- 
ard in 2006 and it’s main focus 
is developing students who are 
interested in pursuing careers in 
public relations and communica- 
tions. 

“Leigh is one of the most no- 
table speakers we’ve had come 
speak to our program,” Howard 
said. “Public relations is one- 
third of his business, so he really 
was able to connect with our stu- 
dents.” 

Steinberg’s new company, 
Steinberg Sports and Entertain- 
ment, has shifted its focus from 
representing the most notable 
sports figures, to marketing, 
draft preparation, and preparing 
athletes for life after sports. 
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“T represented 60 first round 
picks in football at one point,” 
Steinberg said. “At this stage 
it’s about representing fewer key 
people that I can help. We have a 
broader outlook.” 

One thing his company has 
continued is lasting bonds. SSE 
is committed to creating life- 
long friendships, a point he em- 
phasized to the students during 
his book-tour stop. 

‘“Personality-wise, he became 
a big brother to me,” said Ralph 
DeLoach, former UC Berkeley 
defensive end and Dallas Cow- 
boys draft pick. “I wouldn’t have 


‘ considered signing with anyone 


else. He’s maintained a friend- 
ship ever since.” 

Steinberg left his audience 
with some important advice in 
an effort to point students in the 
right direction. He emphasized 
the importance of finding the 
right internship and having the 
right tools to be successful. 

“You need listening skills in 
this profession,” he said. “It’s 
not about talking.” 
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HEAD COACH: Late addition 


could bolster relief pitching staff 
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out a league high 161 batters and was 15-8 with a 
2.51 ERA in 153.2 innings of work. 

“With her experience with the competitive trav- 
el ball schedule and what she has done in high 
school,” Perez said. “We are getting a very experi- 
enced pitcher as a freshman next year.” 


While at Pleasant Grove, Mathias finished each 
season with a 2.68 ERA or better. She will most be 
a relief pitcher. 

Mathias will be joining a very seasoned upper 
class group that has been together for three seasons 
including the 2014 season, senior Caitlin Brooks, 
Hartman and Yerby. 


@statehornet 
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FAMILY GETAWAY MAKESFORA) SATELLING ON NATOMA 


GREAT TRIP NEW MEMORIES 


By Steven Senn 


*-As an 8 year old, I remem- 
bef many nights camping out 
back of my childhood best 
friend’s house, nothing but the 
glow of the moon above us for 
light and my dad’s old, goose 
down sleeping bag for warmth. 
Sure we were just sleeping in 
his parent’s backyard on their 
weekly-manicured lawn, but to 
us, it was camping. 

We’d quietly tell jokes and 
laugh at each other, and get the 
occasional visit from his mom 
telling us to keep quiet, which 
would of course only make us 
laugh more. 

We were in our own subur- 
ban wilderness, camping un- 
der the stars. We would stay 
awake as long as_ possible 
watching those stars, staring 
up at the bright sky hoping to 
see one fall. Then our young 
eyes would tire and we would 
peacefully fall asleep and 
awake the next day to a rising 
sun and dew-covered sleeping 
bags. A perfect night. 

Since then, I have camped 
in tents, trailers, cabins, yurts, 
teepees (yes, really), and most 
recently, in the back of a 2014 
Honda Odyssey minivan. I’ve 
had limited resources where 
I’ve done my business in nas- 
ty outhouses, dug stink holes 
(yes, really), used a communal 
poop bucket, and broke the “no 
No. 2s” rule amongst a group 
of campers, and gone in the 
toilet of a poorly ventilated 
Winnebago. 

So where am I going with 
this? As I get older, I realize 
how much I love my comfort- 
able bed and efficient indoor 
plumbing. That kid in me still 
loves the great outdoors, but 
the old guy in me — the one 
with the bad back and the 
small bladder — has redefined 
what constitutes “roughing it.” 

So that brings the story back 
to my recent trip to Yosemite 
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Yosemite national park 
offers many attractions 
and campsites for a 
great weekend getaway. 


National Park and my sleeping 
accommodations in the back 
of a minivan. 

Yosemite itself is beautiful. 
It has numerous, breathtak- 
ing sights that can easily fill a 
weekend’s activity list; it’s the 
perfect destination for a camp- 
er that doesn’t want to stray far 
from civilization. 

The campsite had clean 
bathrooms, running’ water 
and we were even able to get 
decent cell phone reception. 
Top-of-the-line, tour-bus style 
trailers surrounded us. We did 
it a bit rougher than that, but 
can you even call it roughing it 
when there is a grocery market 
a mile away? 

We spent the days taking 
in the park’s beauty. One of 
the most recognizable sights, 
the enormous rock formation 
called Half Dome, is a giant, 
granite, half-domed shaped 
mountain that attracts lines of 
hikers and rock climbers. Then 
there’s El Capitan, the largest 
pillar of granite in the world, 
also another rock climber fa- 


vorite. 
There are handfuls of im- 
pressive waterfalls, groves 
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By Wendy Aguilar 


Out in the open glittery water of Lake Natoma, a 
clear sunny sky beams down on the lake and the sail- 
boats that navigate on it. 

On. these sailboats, Sacramento State students learn 
the fundamentals of sailing through kinesiology classes 
offered by the university, allowing students to not only 
learn the basics, but also discover a joy for the activity. 

“It’s an opportunity to connect us to the campus 
community; and how many other college campuses do 
you know where you can actually go take an educa- 
tional and recreational class and get college credit for 
it?” said Cindi Dulgar, associate director of the Aquatic 
Center. 

KINS 9 and KINS 10 are Sac State’s courses de- 
signed to teach beginning and intermediate students 
about all-things sailing. These classes comprised of 
10-20 students who traveled to the Sac State Aquatic 
Center twice a week during the semester for hands-on 
sailing experience. 

Sailing instructor John Stroud started sailing in his 
childhood and began his first teaching position at the 
Aquatic Center six ‘years ago. 

“I’m enjoying it from a different perspective as 
an instructor rather than simply being on the boat,” 
Stroud, who teaches both classes on Wednesdays, said. 

The classes are planned so that students learn the ba- 
sics of the boat, the relationship between the wind and 
the boat, sailing terminology and safety. 

A challenge that some students encounter in this 
class is simply getting into the water. 

“For some students, it’s overcoming a fear of engag- 
ing in a water-related sport,” Stroud said. “Often times 
our students have never really done anything on the 
water.” 

For safety precaution, students are required to pass 
a swim test with a life jacket on. Stroud said that stu- 
dents must also demonstrate the ability to capsize the 
boat,return it to upright position and climb back in. 

“We try to emphasize safety first and foremost. Usu- 
ally when students have accomplished those tasks, they 
feel pretty confident about getting away from the dock 
and feeling confident that regardless of what happens, 
they’d be able to handle it,” Stroud said. 

Foreign exchange student Rhiannon Jennings was in 
a sailing club in the United Kingdom, but is now taking 
the intermediate kinesiology class as an elective and to 
improve his sailing technique. 

“Having come from a sailing club where the weather 
dictates if we can go sailing, it’s really good to come 
here and know that rain is not a factor and even if 
there’s (none) or very little wind, John won’t cancel 
class,” Jennings said. 

Jennings said he has never really been scared of the 
water, but what he finds most challenging is when the 
wind can suddenly drop, which interferes with the sails. 

“To learn how to get the best out of a boat requires 
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Sara Tulane and her classmates take part in a boat race for a beginning 
sailing class on Friday at the aquatic center. 





Grab-and-go energy bar review 


By Steven Senn 


Energy bars have long been a snack 





of choice for athletes looking for a 
quick nutrition boost without interrupt- 
ing training. They are small enough to 
fit in a pocket and have a long shelf life 
so they will be there when needed. 

Energy bars also are a great grab- 
and-go snack that hungry students 
can stash in their backpacks for when 
they’re having trouble staying awake 
in class. But which ones taste good? 
Forget nutritional value, most students 
are too busy and broke to eat healthy 
anyway. Below, five bars are reviewed 
on taste, how well they suppress hun- 
ger, and how effective they are at pro- 
viding extra energy. 

Core ProBar — Mint chocolate 

This one was crispy and reminis- 
cent of a thin mint Girl Scout cookie, 
in both taste and texture. About 20 
minutes after eating it, I got a needed 
energy burst — or possibly a sugar 
high, and my daily climb up the park- 
ing structure’s stairs seemed effortless. 
It is loaded with about as much sugar 
as some candy bars, which might ex- 
plain why it tastes so good. Overall 
it had great flavor, nice crunch, and 
totally curbed my hunger. It probably 
wouldn’t store well in a pack because 
its chocolate coating will melt into a 
mess, 

Kind — Dark chocolate chili almond 

This one has big chunks of mixed 
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Energy bars provide you with extra energy. 


nuts held together by lines of choco- 
late and some sort of sweet glaze, but 
it also has an unsettling, chili pepper 
aftertaste that your mouth will feel for 
a bit afterward. I like what Kind tried 
to do — the chili pepper oil is thrown 
in there to stimulate the metabolism 
and promote weight loss — but it just 
doesn’t seem to compliment the rest of 
the flavors. 

It tastes like a Snickers bar was 
stripped of all its gooey yumminess 
and made into a healthy snack. It ac- 
tually tastes pretty good except for the 
chili pepper aftertaste. My stomach felt 
full, but that might’ve been due to all 
the water I washed it down with. You’ll 


need a lot of water with this one, for 
both the pepper taste and the dryness 
of the mixed nuts that comprise the 
majority of the bar. 

Clif bar — Chocolate chip 

Clif Bars have become one of the 
more popular energy bars because of 
its creator’s goal of making energy bars 
that not only provided energy, but also 
taste good. They’ve mostly succeeded 
by providing a variety of flavors and 
most folks can find one they like. 

The chocolate chip bar is loaded 
with sugar — about as much as a candy 
bar — and does provide extra pep, but I 
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Enjoy the outdoors 
with a picnic in Sac 


By Alex Hernandez 


As the weather gets warmer, it is time 
to enjoy the great outdoors of Sacra- 
mento. You don’t have to go on a week- 
end trip camping, rafting or hiking to 
appreciate the trees and nature around 
us. Find some friends, meet somewhere 
on campus and enjoy a relaxing picnic 
as a way to socialize during the school 
week. Here are some tips on how to plan 
a successful picnic with friends. 

Location /Time of day 

Choose a location. The Arboretum 
on campus is private and secluded, 
with plenty of flowers in bloom right 
now. A picnic along the river across the 
Guy West bridge is also a good choice 
because you can have a bike ride with 
friends. 

Also, consider the time of day you 
choose to have your picnic. An after- 
noon picnic works well on a spring day, 


_but in the summer, a morning picnic be- 


fore the day gets hot works best. 

Blanket/basket 

You don’t necessarily need a typi- 
cal picnic basket to have a picnic; any 
beach bag or reusable shopping bag will 
work. Keep in mind that once you load 
up all the food, whichever container you 
choose will likely be heavy. 

If you’re going on a biking or hiking 


Camping recipe: Orange peel blueberry muffins 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


Toasted 


s’mores and any- 


picnic, a backpack might be handier than 
a basket. For the blanket, pick whatever 
your heart desires. To avoid moisture, 
sand or dirt from getting on the blanket - 
or yourself - bring a tarp along. 

Food 

Unless you are going to bring a cool- 
er, plan on packing foods that do not 
perish quickly. Try to think of foods that 
can be easily eaten on a plate that is sit- 
ting on your lap. Finger foods, such as 
sliced cheeses, baguettes, sliced vegeta- 
bles and salami, are easy to pack and eat 
with friends. An array of choices allows 
friends to take what they like and create 
their own meal. By packing finger foods, 
you also won’t need extra utensils. For a 
fun twist, try a dessert themed picnic in- 
stead. Pack sweets like macaroons, tarts, 
cookies or fruit to indulge friends. 

Drinks 

Individually bottled drinks make a 
picnic easier because you don’t have to 
bring cups along, which is nice. You can 
also distribute the weight of the bottles 
to make carrying the food easier. Look 
for stores such as Total Wine and More 
where you can create a six pack of what- 
ever sodas, beers or wine coolers you 
like. 

Extra things 
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Ingredients: Oranges “Just add water” muffin mix or a pre-made recipe batter, Tin foil, Knife, Non-stick cooking spray, Spoon, 


Going camping provides a 
temporary outdoor adventure, 
but one of the best parts about 
visiting a natural environment 
of trees, dirt and sunlight is 
of course the campfire food. 


thing barbecued make camp- 
ing worth the getaway to the 
woods. For a sweet breakfast 
or snack, bake these very easy 
orange peel blueberry muffins 
on the grill in tin foil and savor 
with a cup of hot coffee or tea. 
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Bowl, Grate (makeshift grill), A campfire 


Directions: 1) Cut the oranges in halves, then scoop out the juicy interior of the oranges. 2) Fill the halves with the muffin batter. 
Pour the batter into the orange peel until it fills to a centimeter from the top. 3) Tear off a piece of tin foil about 8-inches long. Spray 
it evenly with the cooking spray. Wrap the top of the orange with tin foil. Place it on the grate over the campfire. With a fork, poke a 
few little hole on the top of the foil. 4) Wait until some of the muffin batter emerges through the holes. To check the muffin’s readiness, 


poke with a fork and if it comes out dry, it’s good. When all is done, this recipe will make for happy campers. 
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BARS: Big claims, little results 
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still felt hungry after finishing it and found my- 
self wolfing down a second bar. Maybe that’s a 
testament to the taste of the Clif Bar, or maybe 
it’s just another sugar high, but I felt like I could 
have a chocolate doughnut washed down with a 
glass of chocolate milk and have the same results 
with less guilt. 

GoMacro — Protein purity/sunflower butter and 
chocolate 

The GoMacro bar has a really pleasant flavor 
that’s difficult to describe. The ingredients list a 
variety of organic rice, organic seeds, cinnamon, 
vanilla and chocolate — but none of those flavors 
immediately pop out. 

The texture feels dense and chewy, like the 
Clif Bar, but is light and fluffy upon chewing. 
It actually made my mouth feel refreshed, as if 
it produced more saliva. I was rushing to meet 


YOSEMITE: Camping in a minivan rather than the tent 


someone for lunch and was pretty hungry until I 
remembered the GoMacro bar in my backpack. 
It quieted my growling stomach long enough for 
food to arrive. This was my overall favorite and 
I’m eager to try the brand’s other flavors. 

Organic Food Bar — Original 

The Organic Food Bar is covered in a bright 
yellow and red wrapper with numerous eye catch- 
ing health claims and certifications emblazoned 
on it screaming how good it is. Unfortunately, it 
tastes like an old slab of fruit leather. 

This one made my stomach feel uneasy, possi- 
bly due to the high quantities of processed raisins 
and dates in the bar. It tricks your nose into think- 
ing it’s a delicious Fig Newton, until you bite into 
it and end up with disappointed taste buds. There 
are a variety of other flavors, so maybe I picked 
the wrong one. I was seduced by the idea that the 
“Original” flavor must be the brand’s flagship 
product. 
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more concentration on the place- 
ment of the sails, body weight 
with regards to where to sit in the 
boat and keeping a constant eye 
on the wind and how the water 
changes depending where on the 
lake you are,” Jennings said. “But 
as John has told us, to master this 
type of condition will really help 
in (situations) where the wind is 
more stronger (and) faster.” 

Stroud agrees another chal- 
lenge students can run in to is 
learning about the wind and sail- 
ing as a combination. 

“I'd say the biggest challenge 
is understanding the relationship 
between the wind and the sails 
and trying to learn how to make 


best use of their equipment to get 
the boat to perform at its most ef- 
ficient,” Stroud said. 

The first two weeks of class are 
spent in lectures learning about 
sailing, but the rest is out on 
the dock or in the water. Stroud 
said each boat can only hold two 
to three adults, so students are 
obliged to sail the boats from 
the very beginning while he is at 
dock or on a motorboat giving in- 
structions through a bullhorn. 

Jennings said there are many 
benefits from taking a classes 
at the Aquatic Center, including 
overstepping comfort zones and 
trying something new. 

“You’re potentially in a boat 
with someone new who is also 
new to sailing and it’s a 


good way to find (things out) 
about them, being in a boat out 
on the lake, just with each other 
for company until another boat 
comes by,” Jennings said. 

Stroud hopes students get ad- 
miration for their surroundings 
while being on the boat, as well 
as a few other things during the 
class. 

“Hopefully (they gain) an ap- 


_preciation for the joy of being out 


in the natural environment (and) 
taking advantage of the wind as a 
means of getting around opposed 
to relying on a motor of some 
sort,” Stroud said. “And also get- 
ting some exposure to all of the 
other programs available through 
the Aquatic Center.” 
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ple padded mats across the van’s ample turesque as Yosemite. I’ll never forget eT: Syed 


cargo space and rolled a couple sleeping 
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fellow campers. When it was time to go, VITSKY 
Pp those nights I spent as an 8 year old, just Tenet a 


of giant sequoia trees, and photo-ready 
views pretty much anywhere you point 
the camera. It’s a great place to spend 
the whole day, and there are numerous 
campgrounds to spend the night. 

We were traveling for the first time 
with our 8-month-old baby boy, Oliver, 
and decided the minivan would stay 
warmer at night than a tent. I laid a cou- 


bags out on top of them. Our makeshift 
mini cabin was ready for us and ended 
up being about as comfortable night’s 
stay as I’d had outside a cabin on a 
camping trip. 

The baby stayed warm and even slept 
throughout the night. There was no 
lumpy ground below, or a burrowing 
gopher trying to pop through the tent’s 


packing up was simple too. 

The point is to enjoy the great out- 
doors in whatever way you feel comfort- 
able. Whether you prefer the Bear Grylls 
style of survivalist camping, or staying 
in the equivalent of a state-of-the-art 
house on wheels, so be it. 

Nature can be awe-inspiring and un- 
forgettable even when it’s not as pic- 


like I’ll never forget my son’s first time 
camping, even if it was in the back of a 
minivan. 

We will be back out there many times 
before he comes of age — and I can hard- 
ly wait. Like Charlie Brown said: “In 
life, it’s not where you go — it’s who you 


travel with.” 
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PICNIC: Pack light, enjoy local picnicking 
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Don’t forget the little things 
you need to be comfortable out- 
side. Bring sunscreen, bug repel- 
lent and hand sanitizer. Consid- 
er where you will be at. If you 
will be somewhere bathrooms 
will not be available, pack in ac- 
cordance to that. 

Activities 

Think about what you will be 
doing when you’re not enjoy- 


ing lunch. A book,magazine or a 
favorite playlist on an [Pod can 
help pass time. If you’re on a 
date or out with friends, bring a 
frisbee, twister or another game. 
For a big party, a water balloon 
fight is a good way to cool off 
while having fun. 

Cleanup 

Plan for the end of your picnic 
from the beginning. As you plan 
the food, also plan for cleanup. 
Bring resealable plastic bags, 


aluminum foil and plastic wrap 
for leftovers. Baby wipes are 
convenient for cleaning messy 
fingers after eating. Also, don’t 
forget to bring along garbage 
bags so you can leave the picnic 
area clean. 

Picnic spots in Sacramento 

McKinley Park, Capitol Park 

Paradise Beach on the Ameri- 
can River Parkway, East Portal 
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